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A Revue by Alan Melville Music by Charles Zwar 
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BADDELEY KENDALL 

CAPELLA & PATRICIA 
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Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


pes 
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A Comedy by St. John Hankin 


SYBIL THORNDIKE 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH © 
A Comegany of Four Production 


Diana Churchill - Elisabeth Welch. 
Max pgrian 


“« ORANGES and LEMONS”? 


An intimate Revue devised and directed by | 
Laurier Lister ; 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 34 
: The Theatre Guild presents Were: 
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(Now in its Second Year) 
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in Te Soe 
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COMEDY THEATRE 
_§ PANTON STREET, S.W.1 (Whi 2578) 
Byenings 7.0 Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 Matinee Tues. 2.30 
TH HERMIONE GINGOLD WALTER CRISHAM 
in a new intimate revue 


“SLINGS AND ARROWS’ 
Directed by Charles Hickman 


{The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


}TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
THE TOYNBEE PLAYERS 


present 


“THEY KNEW WHAT 


THEY WANTED” 
by Sidney Howard 


‘fat 7.30 p.m. FRIDAY 17 December and 
“| 2.30 & 7.30 p.m. SATURDAY 18 December 
; Tickets 1/6, 2/6, 3/6 & 5/- from 
The Secretary, The Toynbee Players, Registrar’s 
Office, Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E.1. 
(Tel: BIS 5949 from 7 p.m. to9 p.m. Monday to Friday) 
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2nd Year 
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LINNIT & DUNFEE LIMITED Present 
FAY COMPTON ANTON,WALBROOK WALTER FITZGERALD 
ROBERT HARRIS MAI ZETTERLING MILES MALLESON 
in MAX FABER’S adaptation of 


THE WILD DUCK 


By Henrik IBSEN Directed by Michael BENTHALL 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 7.30 Matinee Saturdays 2.30 
MAURICE CHEVALIER 
All Seats Bookable 4/- to 15/6 
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“SKY HIGH” 
with Cheerful CHARLIE CHESTER 
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SID FIELD in ‘‘ HARVEY” 
By MARY CHASE 
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LEICHNER KAMERA KLEAR BASE 


as used by the Stars in recent brilliant 


ances, is now available to all dis- 
cerning women. This is the most 


flattering make-up foundation— 


incredibly fascinating. 
Leichner Kamera Klear 
Base keeps the skin in 
perfect condition and 


‘is non-drying. 


Four skilfully blended 


shades :— 


* Blonde, Fair and 
J. Arthur Rank Dark — Brunette, 
presents 


Fair and Dark. 


8/9 ax 


MOIRA SHEARER | 
in. “The Red Shoes” 
A Technicolor Film 


MAKE-UP STUDIO - 11 GREAT NEWPORT ST - LONDON - W.C.2 


it is transparent — it looks 


natural and the effect is 


films and for their Personal appear- — 
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Portrait by Dorothy Wilding 


Gertrude Lawrence 


who returns to the English stage after an absence of twelve years, in 
Daphne du Maurier’s new play, September Tide, which, directed by Irene 
Hentschel, will open in the West Bnd in mid-December, after a short tour, 
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ie HE recent weeks have seen a number of 
_ ~ new productions in the West End, several 
_ of which it has not been possible to review 
in this issue. These include Slings and 
_ Arrows, the new Gingold-Crisham revue at 
» the Comedy, which opened on 17th Novem- 
ber; Miss Mabel, the delightful comedy by 
~R. C. Sherriff, at the Duchess, on 28rd 
- November; the Old Vic Company’s splendid 
ae of The Cherry Orchard, at the 
vew; The Return of the Prodigal, with John 
Gielgud and Dame Sybil Thorndike, which 
- opened at the Globe on 24th November; and 
~ Ovanges and Lemons, at the Lyric, Hammer- 
“smith. 
In addition, there was Priestley’s new 
_ play, Home is Tomorrow, which like Donald 
Wolfit’s mew production, The Solitary 
Lover, failed to make the grade in the West 
_ End. 
. At Covent Garden the new ballet season 
- opened on 25th November with Don Juan, 
a brilliant new work by Frederick Ashton, 
which displayed a maturity and invention 
_ which places Mr. Ashton in a sure position 
“as our leading choreographer. It was, 
- indeed, sad news that Margot Fonteyn, as a 
result of injury to her ankle during this 
ballet, will not be dancing for at least ten 
weeks, for her unique and superb artistry 
“was never more fully demonstrated. The 
_ Wagner season at the Opera House has been 
_ the occasion for some fine singing from visit- 
ing artistes, though it is a matter for regret 
that several of them have been unable to 
sing in English. The new production of 
_ Fidelio will be given on 9th December and 
’ the Christmas ballet, Cinderella, opens on 
the 23rd. 
At the Arts Theatre, Alec Clunes is to be 
seen in a Bridie play, Gog and Macgog, and 
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Edited by Frances Stephens 


Command Performance, 


Over the Footlights 


at the Embassy, Michael. Redgrave and 
Freda Jackson are appearing in Strindberg’s 
The Father. 

In addition to the special Christmas shows 
which are detailed elsewhere in this issue, 
Jack Hylton is presenting the Broadway 
musical comedy success, High Button Shoes, 
on 22nd December at the London Hippo- 
drome, with an all-star Anglo-American 
cast. To make way for The Wizard of Oz, 
which is re-appearing at the Strand Theatre 
this year, Cage Me A Peacock is moving to 
the Cambridge, where there will also be 
special matinees of that old Christmas 
favourite Where The. Rainbow Ends. 

The Young Vic, who are doing so much to 
develop and guide the interest of children 
in the theatre, will appear at the Old Vic 
for three weeks, commencing 20th Decem- 
ber, with a new production of The Snow 
Queen, produced by Michel Saint-Denis and 
Suria Magito, and As You Like It, produced 
by Glen Byam Shaw. 


Looking ahead to early January, an 
important event in the West End will be Sid 
Field’s debut into the “‘legitimate’’ theatre 
in the American success Harvey, by Mary 
Chase. Harvey, which opens at Birmingham 
on 13th December, commences its London 
run at the Prince of Wales on 4th January. 


* * 9 


The variety stage has lost one of its most, 
famous artistes by the death of Nellie 
Wallace, a grand old trouper, who had 
gladdened the hearts of generations of . 
theatregoers. It was fitting that her last 
appearance should have been at the Royal 
for Nellie had 
reached the top of her profession. : 

EESe 


PERIOD 
and 


MODERN 


JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White C= Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 


EMBROIDERY 


ar Shees 1f 5 oe 


“The Way of the World’’—New, 21st Oct. 
“That Mighty Heart’—EFEmbassy, 26th Oct. 


“Breach of Marriage’ — Torch, 27th Oct. 

“The Wild Duck”’—St. Martin's, rd Nov. 

“Honour Thy Father’ — New Lindsey, %th 
November. 


“A Lady Mislaid’—lnibassy, 9th Nov. 
“The Third Man’’—-Arts, 10th Nov. 
“Frolic Wind’’—Boltons, 11th Nov. 
“What Goes On’’—Player’s, 16th Nov. 
“Indictment’’—‘‘Q),’ 16th Nov. 


“The Way of the World” 


N illustrated supplement featuring the 
above production will be found on 
pages 13-18. 


‘That Mighty Heart” 


A CROWDED and a vigorous stage. Not 

for this author, Aubrey Dexter, the 
dangers of interminable duologues; instead, 
he prefers the risk of too much action with 
his restless characters. Of some score in 
the cast, an average occupancy of the stage 
throughout the play would be around ten. 
A point in technique not unimportant for 
playwrights. 

It is the Seagar household in Notting Hill 
—a teeming basement kitchen and living 
room of the type now so familiar. Plenty 
happens to the Seagars—father is arrested, 
mother gets drunk, a son also falls out with 
the law, one daughter is jilted on her wed- 
ding eve, another is seduced. All this and 
more in the appalling atmosphere of lack of 
privacy which reduces family life to a 
mockery. Is this the mighty heart beneath 
sleeping London that so moved Words- 
worth? 

Some forthright acting, too. Beryl 
Measor’s attack on the harassed, loyal, over- 
worked mother who finds refuge at times in 
the tavern is superb for its gusto and pathos, 
shot with a wry humour. Mary Mackenzie’s 
sharp-tongued bitterness is true to many 
factory girls caught by life and deserted by 
man, and there is another taut performance 
by Mary Kimber as the jilted bride. Most 
of the men hold their own, but not that 
sailor son, whose philosophising on life with 
the faithless bridegroom is neither lower 
deck nor Notting Hill. Proof that for this 
dramatist safety lies in a crowd, and not in 
pairs. Bef: 


“ Breach of Mavriage ” 

| eee houses have been attracted to Dan 
Sutherland’s new play, Breach of 

Marriage, which introduces the problems 

attaching to artificial insemination. The 


theme is new to the theatre but the prac: 
tice is old enough for members of the 
audience to owe their existence to it. It i 
a public service to bring the subject promi 
nently forward for general consideration, 1 
only because its problems seem to be 
insoluble. 4] 
This play’s plot is based on the unprofes 
sional conduct of a doctor, who abuses hij 
patient’s trust in a manner which is as harq 
to believe as it is to forgive. However well. 
meant, the conspiracy of the wife, he: 
mother and this doctor introduces the 
ancient theme of another man’s child. The 
play ends with the self-slaughter of the 
crippled husband whose original misfortune 
gave it rise. \ a 
Jack Livesey plays the egregious doctor 
a rude and brusque egotist, scornful of all 
particularly of the members of his owr 
profession. The character is not awfully 
convincing. The author has attempted tc 
ballast it with the old-time heart of gold 
but this device is too obvious to get by 
Jack Livesey’s good playing enables us tc 
accept the doctor willingly enough, but no: 
at his creator’s valuation. Olga Edwarde; 
and Peter Madren very skilfully depict the 
unfortunate parties to the unhappy 
matriage. H.G.M. 


“The Wild Duck” 
7 E are not likely to see a more enthral 
ling production of Ibsen’s famous play 
than this, nor a better interpretation o 
what many consider the master’s fines: 
work. A superb company has been brough 
together at the St. Martin’s, and Michae 
Benthall, fresh from his triumphs at Strat 
ford, is once again revealed as a director 0 
rare insight and freshness of approach. 

In The Wild Duck Ibsen has laid bare thi 
frailties of man — as opposed to woman— 
with no uncertain touch, and each of hi 
characters is an easily recognisable type 
Gregers Werle, the moral prig, who woul 
have everyone repent and suffer, is a cok 
blooded monster all the more dangerou 
because he was not capable of assessing th 
fundamental weakness in Ekdal’s character 
And Doctor Relling, who speaks so mam 
words of wisdom, is nevertheless sunk ver 
low, like his companion Molvik, the ex 
theological student. By comparison th 
women have a rare nobility, even Berth 
Sorby, the elder Werle’s housekeeper, whos 
path is at least clear before her, and whos 
candour is akin to moral courage. Gin 
Ekdal’s nobility is a mixture of humilit 
and common sense. And Hedvig, he 
daughter, has an unsullied innocence all to 
ripe for the sacrifice. 

(Continued on page 8) 


@aA scene from Act I of the revival of James Bridie’s The 

Anatomist at the Westminster Theatre, where the play was “Th 
first produced in 1931. L. to R.: George Cole as Dr. Anderson, e 
fBlenna Fraser as Mary Belle, Alastair Sim as Dr. Knox, Alexis ; ” 
France as Amelia and Derek Blomfield as Raby. Anatomist 


(Picture by Hor 


@ A moment from Act I of The London Mask Theatre’s produc- 
“Home is tion of J. B. Priestl new play, which, it is announced, will 


finish its run at the Cambridge on 4th December. L. to R., are 

39 Douglas Jefferies as Sir George Surrey, Leslie Banks as Sir Edward 

ay omorrow Fortrose, Helen Backlin as Ann Westfield and Joy Parker 
Rosa Olacca. 
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as 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


RACHEL KEMPSON 


who appears with John Gielgud 
and Dame Sybil Thorndike in 
Peter Glenville’s production of 
St. John Hankin’s comedy, The 
Return of the Prodigal, which 
opened at the Globe on 24th 
Novemeger. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


HARRIETTE JOHNS 


‘recently seen in All My Sons at 


the Globe, has joined the cast of 
Edward, My Son, which reached 
its 600th performance at the 
Lyric Theatre on 10th Noy. 
Harriette is the third actress to 
play the part of Miss Perry, the 
secretary. 
(Portrait by Vivienne) 


YVONNE OWEN 


who will be remembered for 
excellent performance in But 
the Grace of God, at the 
James's, is appearing with Gly 
Johns, Charles Goldner and_ Ii 
mot Walsh in They Cracked 
Glass Slipper, the new Mg 
Zampi film now in_ product: 


Anton Walbrook gives a fine, full-blooded 
picture of Hjalmar Ekdal, the seedy photo- 
grapher who imagines himself a grand fellow 
and a potential inventor of genius. He isa 
true son of his father, the tedious old Ekdal, 
whose link with a more glorious past is the 
make-believe forest in the attic—home of 
the wild duck. Miles Malleson brings just 
the right amount of humour and pathos to 
this part. No praise could be too high for 
Fay Compton’s self-effacing uneducated 
Gina, on whose tired shoulders rests so 
heavy a burden. And the quiet dignity with 
which she faces the catastrophe of Gregers’ 
interference will not easily be forgotten. 
Nowhere in London at this moment is there 
a more moving performance than that of 
Mai Zetterling, the young Swedish actress, 
who is remembered for a superb perform- 
ance in the Swedish film Frenzy. Miss 
Zetterling’s Hedvig is an exquisite study, 
fragile and elusive, and infinitely pathetic. 
Robert Harris has the unenviable task of 
presenting Gregers Werle, the man who 
brings havoc into the lives of the Ekdals 
and is the cause of Hedvig’s tragic end. He 
asks no pity for this strange character. 
Walter Fitzgerald contributes a splendid 
Doctor Relling, making him the convincing 
embodiment of a rugged commonsense, 
albeit given a slightly grim cynicism. Jane 
Henderson gives a most authentic portrayal 
of Bertha Sorby; who has affection without 
illusions, and a kindly practical wisdom 
against which the blundering zeal of Gregers 
appears all the more inept and disastrous. 
Nigel Clarke interprets the personality of 
Haakon Werle, the self-made prosperous 
manufacturer, with consistent precision. He 


invests this character with the right blend 
of cunning, egotism and _ self-interested 
generosity, which again presents a skilful 
contrast . when seen in relation to his 
simple victim—the unfortunate old Ekdal. 
J. B. Vignoles uses to the full the slight 
opportunity provided by the minor chasse 
ter, Molvik. Bess | 


‘*Honour Thy Father ” | 


AMNOTHER unpleasant play is attractively 
mounted and efficiently acted at the 
New Lindsey Theatre Club. Honour Thy 
Father, by Diana Hamilton, as this already 
used title warns us, sets an unsavoury old 
goat at the head of a family and hints at 
shameful consequences. There is already in 
our literature a play with similar, but rather 
less noisome characters, and having the 
same title, by H. M. Harwood. Presumably 
something. will have to be done about this. 
The costumes and Richard Lake’s decor 
are delightful. The time is 1908. When 
the play opens two girls in their ’teens are 
exchanging fireside confidences. It is a cosy 
scene but very soon appear the first puffs 
of that foggy miasma spread thick upon’ the 
domestic mudbank whereon Mr. March 
reigns. He is a very unsavoury fellow. He 
proves nothing and one need not detain him 
longer than to say that perhaps Michael 
Kent did not make him appear sufficiently 
odius, to accord with what we are told of 
him, but, then again, whoever would wish 
him to do so? His unfortunate daughter 
appears most pathetically appealing in a 
charming study by Genine Graham. His 
wife, extremely youthful, too youthful pro- 
bably, and an altogether unlikely characte1 


DIANA CHURCHILL” 


' who makes Her debut in intimate 
/ revue with Elisabeth Welch and 
| Max Adrian in The Company of 
e Fours Oranges and Lemons 
“which, devised and directed by 
- Laurier ‘Lister, opened at the 
' Lyric, Hammersmith, on 25 Nov. 


(Poitrait by Angus McBean) 


ARTHUR MACRAE 


playwright and actor, who wrote 


the gay and witty Travellers 
Joy, which celebrated its 200th 
performance on 23rd ‘Nov. at the 
Criterion, Arthur Macrae also 
appears in a leading role in the 
piece, which stars Yvonne Arnaud 
and Charles Victor. 
(Portrait by Vivienne) 


RUTH DRAPER 


the world famous diseuse. who 
opened her fifith season at the 
Haymarket on 3rd Noy. for a 
limited season. Miss Draper’s 
extraordinary versatility remains 
undimmed, and once again her 
unique entertainment is drawing 
packed houses. 
(Portrait by Angus MeBean) 


. 
. 
‘ 
: 


in such a situation is, taking the perform. 
ance by itself, delightfully played by 
Shelagh Furley. She is certainly right in 


‘the period even if she is.not right in the 


play. H.G M. 


“A Lady Mislaid ” 


A GOOD reception was given to Kenneth 

Horne’s new comedy, A Lady Mislaid. 
What may be called the plan of the play is 
the same as that in Emlyn Williams’ ever 
successful Night Must Fall, but the charac- 
ters are happier and, though we would wish 
the young police officer all success, we do 
not believe that crime has been committed, 
since there is nothing sinister in the atmos- 
phere. 

Denys Blakelock gives a perfect perform- 
ance as an embarrassed little man, given to 
coy philandering and now suspected of wife- 
murder. Avice Landone is altogether 


delightful and the main support of the play 


as a naturally sympathetic little woman who 
cannot discover where her sympathy should 
lie. Hugh Latimer is quite the best kind of 
police investigator to have about the house. 
Joan Sanderson competently dispenses daily 
help with the usual trimmings. Mary 
Mackenzie makes successful fun of the 
literary urge and Gerald Welch and Joslin 
Parlane do all that is required of late 
arrivals on the scene. 

The play has the blessing of the Arts 
Council and should with its present cast 
bring gaiety wherever it is performed. 

H.G.M. 


“'The Third Man” 


HE Third Man by Louis Verneuil must 
have been written in French, but there 
is no reference to a translator on the pro- 
gramme. The title is inapt but that hardly 
matters. When we know that it is a French 
play with only two characters we know what 
it will be about and exactly what it will be 
like. The chief thing is, how will it be 
done ? In this case the names of Lucie 
Mannheim and Marius Goring are reassuring 
and let it be said that the promise is fulfilled. 
Montmartre is quite unchanged. In its 
top-floor flats impecunious painters live a 
perilous emotional] life with beautiful mis- 
tresses who deceive them with wealthy 
lovers in order to pay the bills. So it was 
with Maurice and Germaine, although they 
were married. Maurice was tortured with 
jealousy and tortured Germaine in turn. 
How many French plays have exploited this 
situation until it would seem. there could 
not be anything more to be said or thought. 
M. Verneuil mercifully yvouchsafes a murder. 
It is satisfactory to have something so 
tangible. 

Lucie Mannheim and Marius Goring are 
blessed with so much natural variety and 
act with such complete conviction that the 
attention of the audience is absorbed from 
curtain-rise to curtain-fall. It is a great 
achievement. H.G.M. 


“Frolic Wind” 
NE can but laud and honour John Wyse 
for reviving Frolic Wind, as only he 
could. He produced it in 1935 and now 


% 


some of the moré important members of the 
numerous cast are playing their original 
parts. This gives an indication of the 
quality of the acting and speaking, which 
maintains a standard too rarely found 
today. The stage adaptation by Richard 
Pryce is of a novel by Richard Oke, highly 
esteemed by its readers in the nineteen- 
twenties. It describes the decay and final 
collapse of an aristocratic way of life in a 
heartless, witty and very amusing series of 
sketches and . conversations. Comparison 
with Tchekov can be made and Frolic Wind 
is too full of its own life to show traces of 
any particular influence. 

Pagnell Bois was one of those famous 
English houses where, if you were of the 
highest eminence in your own highly civil- 
ised sphere, you would be invited for a 
week-end. Indeed, you could hardly be 
considered eminent at all until you had 
tasted the rarefied hospitality of the ladies 
of Pagnell Bois. There were four of them, 
religious, intellectual, conversable and 
slightly mad. So long as life runs comme il 
faut nothing ever happens; but once, long 
ago, there had been an event at Pagnell Bois 
so entirely natural that it had had to be 
hushed up. Lady Cleone had been packed 
off to another part of the country and the 
footman had been summarily dismissed. 
Such happenings are never obliterated, how- 
ever. The play shows a summer night, 
charged with electricity. There are thirteen 
at dinner. The storm breaks and a Freudian 
symposium ‘ensues. 

The cast is one of honoured names. 
Henrietta Watson, Mabel Terry-Lewis and 
Renee de Vaux maintain the family form. 


Dorothy Green is a visiting Princess. Who 
would-not hasten to Kensington to see such 
a team? And that is by no means all. The 
sister who lapsed is played by Dorice 
Fordred, and among other important parts 
praise should be given to Gillian Young, 
Patricia Laffan, Marion: Grimaldi, 
Rennison, 
Kendall. 


“What Goes On” 


N its own modest way this revue scores’ 

heavily on all sides. Ihe material is apt 
and refreshing, the dance numbers not with- 
out pith and point for once in a way, and 
the artistes taking part right up to West’ 
End standard. 


H.G.M. 
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Charles | 
Alban Blakelock. and William - 


The book and lyrics are by Ronnie Hill © 
and Peter Dion Titheradge, and the delight- - 


ful music by Ronnie Hill, who has demon- 


strated before his real talent in this field. 


The ballets and dances are arranged by 
Beatrice Appleyard, and the scenery and 
costumes which are an essential part of an 
enjoyable entertainment are the work of 
Reginald Woolley. 


Among the many appealing items is 
“Deeper to Sleep,’’ an amusing skit on stage. 
mesmerists, in which Cyril Wells demon- 
strates—as in a number of other items—that 


he has the personality for top rank revue. | 
Joan Sterndale Bennett also shines, particu- . 
larly in “‘Torch Singer,’’ in which she is a. 


poor misguided girl who has offered to run 
the Olympic Torch back to Greece. 


Also | 


right up to date was the sketch ‘“‘Come All > 


Ye Faithful,’’ a timely satire on the new 
(Continued on page 12) 


“Home of 
the 
Brave” 


A dramatic mo- 
ment from Peter 
Cotes’ production 
of Arthur’ Laur- 
ent’s Home of the 
Brave, which had 
its first profes- 
sional performance 
in this country at 
the Lib tain 
Theatre, Manches- 
ter on 19th Oct. 
Peter Daubeny 
will be presenting 
this play later in 
the West End with 
another company. 


(Picture by 
Kemsley Studios, 
Manchester) 


ke 


sy 
Life Begins at Forty 


_ their grown-up guests. 


Wicked Fairy—so much 
_ Waterlow, a professional actress who was at 
_ the party said in no uncertain tones that 


fee tion. 
the child imagined. 


lyecareer. 
- simply stage-struck. 


her face and wearing pretty clothes. 
‘unable to stand the racket. 


\ woman she gained valuable experience as an 
ardent amateur. 


wk 


F Margaret Rutherford evér thought of 
writing her autobiography she could strike 


no better title than that of Sophie Tucker’s 


old song, ‘‘Life Begins at Forty.’’ Those 
four words condense her spectacular career 
into a nutshell. It is all so completely 
different from the story of any other stage 
celebrity, that Miss Rutherford ought to be 
nagged by friends and admirers until she sits 


_ down to commit her memoirs to paper. This 


remarkable woman, who has provided us 


with the laugh of the year as Miss Whit* 
church, the outraged headmistress in The 


Happiest Days of Your Life at the Apollo, 
reached her forties before she had the satis- 
faction of playing an Ibsen part in London. 

It is not that Miss Rutherford decided at 
a late date to take up the stage as a career. 
She made up her mind at the age of seven. 


- Tt all happened at a family party when little 


Margaret appeared in a home-produced ver- 


_ sion of The Sleeping Beauty, staged by some 


cousins and friends for the entertainment of 
Margaret was in her 
element and made a great success as the 
so, that Mrs. 


the child had “‘histrionic power.’’ This 


__ remark was translated for the benefit of the 
young star of the evening, and there and 


then she decided she would go on the stage. 


_ She was confident of making a success of 
her job and determined from that very day 


to do everything possible to fulfil her ambi- 
It proved a more difficult task than 
In fact, twenty-five 
years were to elapse before she made her 
professional debut at the Old Vic, as another 


_ fairy—this time the Fairy with the Long 
Nose in Little Jack Horner. 


In the meantime she set out to gain all 
possible experience as an actress. Her 


“parents had no contact with the stage, but 
‘were quite broad-minded and had no objec- 


tion to their daughter becoming an actress 
if she felt the theatre the only possible 
They could see the child was not 
Going on the stage 
meant far more to Margaret than gaat 

er 
elders had one misgiving. They realised she 
was a delicate child and feared she would be 
When a young 


She recited to soldiers 
during the First World War and joined the 
Wimbledon Amateur Dramatic Society, 


“where she played a wide. variety of parts 
‘while earning her living as a music teacher. 


When she reached the point where she 
felt the need of professional tuition and 
experience, she borrowed the premium from 
a former school friend and joined the Old 
Vic, then flourishing under Lilian Baylis in 
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by ERIC JOHNS 


Vivienne 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


its original home in the Waterloo Road. She 
gave up her teaching and soaked :herself in 
the theatre, night and day; but when the 
course was Over she saw so little prospect of 
getting a job on the stage that she returned 
to music teaching for a couple of years. Then 
she realised that she would never get work 
in the theatre unless she lived on the door- 
steps of managers and agents and pestered 
them until they gave her a part. So she 
took up residence at a Y.W.C.A. hostel and 
launched her campaign. The result was her 
first professional engagement, which con- 
sisted of understudying the character parts 
in the Granville-Barker production of A 
Hundred Years Old at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. 

At the end of the run, through her next- 
door neighbour, she heard that the Grand~ 
Theatre at Fulham was looking for an 
actress to play Mme. Vinard in Tvilby. She 
applied for the job and secured it. The next 
week they gave her a farce part, and she 
stayed at the theatre for eight months, play- 
ing every imaginable kind of role. Then she 
received a telegram from the Oxford Reper- 
tory Theatre, asking if she would play a 
Mary Brough part in an Aldwych farce at 
very short notice. She went, and remained 
there for the entire season, appearing in 
several plays with Stringer Davies, who 
subsequently became her husband, and is at 
present one of her colleagues in the com- 
pany at the Apollo. After a season at the 
Croydon Repertory Theatre she made her 
West End debut under the direction of A. 

(Continued on page 38) 


organisation set up for Church publicity, 
though this sketch was marred by a feeble 
ending. 
Eleanor Summerfield, Joanna (Horder, 
Derek Hain, Peter Hawkins, Janet Both- 
well, Iris Ballard and Michael Westmore are 
Others worth watching in a-revue that is 
surprisingly consistent and good. ES: 


‘ Indictment” 

op ACK de Leon presents a new play, being 
Edward O. Marsh’s English version of 

Plainte Contre Inconnu, by Georges Neveux. 


Criticism of the “‘divinity that shapes our 
ends’’ has often been better done. The 
stage is not well suited for this purpose, 
although Euripides often achieved it, by 
inference. M, Neveux is naif. His charac- 
ters, given Russian names—perhaps to help 
_ their naiveté, bring indictments against God 
to the local Public Prosecutor. Their 
grievances are as unrelated to life as men 
live it as is their indictment itself. Any 
member of the audience who could not frame 
a stronger indictment could count himself 
singularly blest. None of the people are 
physically afflicted. They have merely 
arrived belatedly at the early adolescent 
stage of blasphemy. Centuries ago, the 


Persian poet, addressing the unknown God, 
bade Him, 
Robert Louis 


“Man’s forgiveness give, and 


take.’’ Stevenson, handi- 


ove 1850 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD.. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


capped by mortal disease, believed in ‘i 
“‘task of Happiness.” Perhaps Indictme 
is a tract for the times. It sounds like | 
tract, dull, static and superior. 

The Public Prosecutor, a healthy anim 
and a happy man, sets himself confident 
to the task of teaching happiness to thes 
intending suicides. By the end of the evel 
ing he has succeeded—but he himself ha 
lost his admirable poise, his self- deligh’ 
This is the author’s best idea, but it doe 
not count for much in the theatre. 

Frederick Valk gives a wonderful pe: 


formance as the Public Prosecutor. H. 
“personality provides the only dynam: 
actualising the play. H:G.My¥} 


Reviews of Verdi's 90 year old opere 
Simone Boccanegra, produced for the firs 
time in this country at Sadler’s Well 
Theatre on 27th October, and of recen 
operas at Covent Garden, are unavoidabl 

held over until the January issue. 

In our next number reviews will als 
appear of Selina, the successful. ballet b 
André Howard and Peter Williams, whic 
had its first performance at Sadler’s Well 
Theatre on 16th November, and of Do 
Juan and Cinderella, the new Ashton ballet 
at Covent Garden. 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


 Mirabell: What have you done 

with Petulant? 

| Witwould: He's reckoning — his 
money—my money—I have no 
luck today. 


| L. to R.: Harry Andrews as 
}, Mirabell, Robert Eddison as 
» Witwould and Peter Copley 
* as Fainall in the opening 
scene at the Chocolate 
House. 


PICTURES BY 
JOHN VICKERS 


(Below): 
Mirabell: Fainall, are you for 
the Mall? 


¢ 


Mirabell suggests that Fain- 
f all should go with him to 
- the Park to meet Mrs. Milla- 


mant and Mrs. Marwood. 


(Left: Mark Dignam as 
Petulant.) 


THE OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY in 


The Way of the World ~ 


C=) CENES from the Old Vic Theatre Company’s delightful production 

S of William Congreve’s famous play at the New Theatre. The 

revival is directed by John Burrell and the magnificent costumes, 

scenery and furniture are designed by Berkeley Sutcliffe. Edith Evans 

has scored a big personal success in the role of Lady Wishfort, and the 

other members of the company, particularly Robert Eddison, Harry 

Andrews, Faith Brook and Pauline Jameson, enter with gusto into the 
spirit of this typical Restoration comedy. 
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Mrs. Fainall: Dost thou hate 
vipers, men? 

Mrs. Marwood: I have done hating 
and now come to despise ’em. 


Mrs. Marwood (‘Friend to 
Fainall and likes Mirabell’’) 
Mrs. Fainall (‘‘Daughter to L 
Wishfort and Wife to Fainall, 
merly Friend to Mirabell’’) 
in St..James’s Park and air t 
grievances — rather insincerel 
about the opposite sex. 


(Pauline Jameson as Mrs. Marw 
and Mary Martlew as Mrs. Fai 


(Below): 

Witwould : Pray, madam, do you pir 
your hair with all your letters? 
find I must keep copies. 


The lovely Millamant (“‘Niece| 
Lady Wishfort and loves M 
bell’’) joins the party in the P 
and engages in some witty ¢ 
talk with Witwould. 


(Centre, Faith Brook as Millaml 
and Penelope Munday as Minci 
her maid) 


Mirabell: You are merry, madam, but I 
will trouble you for a moment to be 
serious. 

Millamant teases the love-sick 
Mirabell. 


(Above Right): 

Lady Wishfort: A cup, save thee, and what 
a cup hast thou brought? Dost thou take 
me for a fairy to drink out of an acorn? 


(Edith Evans as Lady Wishfort) 


(Right) : 

Lady Wishfort: The miniature has been 
counted like, but hast thou not betrayed 
me, Foible? 

Lady Wishfort prepares to meet her 

suitor Sir Rowland, who is none other 

‘than Mirabell’s servant Waitwell in 

disguise. 

{June Brown as Foible, Lady Wish- 

fort’s maid, who is in the plot to 

deceive her mistress) 


Witwould: The boots, Petu 
Smoke the boots! 


The arrival of Witwou 

rustic half-brother Sir Wi 

who is nephew to Lady W 

fort and suitor for the 
of Millamant. 


(Nigel Green as Sir Wilf 


(Left) : 


The delightful love scene 
tween Millamant and Miral 


(Left) : 

Millamant: Well, you ridic 
thing, you, Ill have yo 
won't be kissed and I won 
thanked. 


Millamant surrenders at 
and agrees to marry Mira 


dy Wishfort: As I'm a person I’m ashamed of Lady Wishfort: Dear Sir Rowland, I’m confounded 
you. Faugh, how you stink of wine! tee confusion at the retrospection of my own 
rudene 


Almost fainting with excitement Lady Wish- 
country manners. fort receives her bogus suitor (Meadows 


(Below): White). 
Mrs. Fainall : I tell you, madam, you are abused. 


Lady Wishfort has uncovered Mirabell’s plot and, encouraged by the treacherous Mrs. 
Marwood (who is in love with Mirabell), turns on her daughter, Mrs. Fainall. 


(Right) : 

Fainall: No more Sir 
Rowlands, the next im- 
posture may not be s0 
timely detected. 


Fainall cunningly tries 
to persuade Lady 
Wishfort to make over 
to him the fortune 
rightly belonging to 
Millamant. 


(Right) : 
Sir Wilful: My cousin’s a 
fine lac nd the gentle- 
n loves her and she 
him, and they 
ve one another. 


Sir Wilful takes a 
hand in persuading 
his aunt to forgive 
Mirabell for his little 
plot against her and 
Millamant for wishing 
to marry Mirabell in- 
stead of Sir Wilful. 


The closing moments 
of the play. 


& 
. 


(Left): 
Fainall: What's here 
Damnation ! | 


The tables are turnef 
on Fainall and Mrs 
Marwood. / 


oy 
‘ 


v x 


ON PEC * Noa 


_ drinks the health 


- Gingold at 
| ~ year’s 


<a" 
may 


; _ Bernhardt. 


Leslie Henson 
of Googie Withers 
and Hermione 
this 
Leichner 
Lunch at the 
Savoy. 


LIKE the cutting of the Baddeley Cake at 

Drury Lane on Twelfth Night, the 
annual Leichner Lunch has become one of 
the most pleasurable events of the theatrical 
year. The most distinguished figures of the 
stage are guests of the House of Leichner 
at the Savoy. The room glitters with a host 
of celebrities, all conscious of the inestimable 
debt they owe this most famous of make-up 
manufacturers. Leichner is something more 
than a commercial name, it is a tradition, 
cherished and respected by every actor and 
actress in the profession. 

It was in the ’Seventies when Leichner 
created a revolution in make-up by intro- 
ducing the first greasepaint. Irving was a 
newcomer to the Lyceum, to be joined there 
a few years later by Ellen Terry; Mrs. 
Kendal was enchanting playgoers at the 
Haymarket; the Bancrofts were making 
stage history with Robertson comedies at 
“the Dusthole,’’ on the site of the present 
Scala Theatre; Forbes-Robertson was 


_ appearing with Samuel Phelps; Tree was still 


playing as an amateur; Ada Rehan had just 


_joined Daly’s Company, which she was to 


adorn for twenty years; and, as Phédre, 
Londoners caught their first glimpse of 


At that time these great artists—the 
immortals of their profession—had no idea 
of the meaning of greasepaint. They had 
to content themselves by plastering creams 
and coloured powders on their faces, a 
method which precluded any delicacy of 
make-up. The result was bound to be crude 
and patchy. One might as well give a 
painter a canvas smeared with adhesive 
paste and ask him to “‘paint’’ a portrait 
by dabbing variously coloured dry powders 


Ww hispers from the Wings LOOKER ON 


on the sticky surface. One could hardly 
expect much _ characterisation to be 
expressed in the result. The House of 
Leichner caused a sensation by producing 
sticks of greasepaint in a wide variety of 
shades, which enabled actors to paint their 
faces as artists colour their canvases. 
Blending of colours became possible and 
players were able to build new and con- 
vincing faces on those which nature had 
given them. 

Stage make-up is not simply a question of 
beautifying the face. It is something far 
more significant and fundamental. Stage 
lighting drains the face of colour. Electri- 
city robs the complexion of all the red 
shades, so colour has to be restored by the 
application of greasepaint. Lighting, direc- 
ted on an actor from every angle, tends to 
alter the shape of his face by illuminating 
those parts which are normally in shadow 
when he is seen in a room or in the street. 
In private life, for instance, his face is never 
lit by powerful lights directed at him from 
the floor, as happens on the stage when foot- 
lights are switched on. With make-up he 
has to paint back on his face all the high- 
lights and shadows dispelled by powerful 
lighting. Treating his own facial contour as 
a blank mask, he shades-in a new face in 
terms of light and dark greasepaint. From 
the front of the house he can create the 
impression of almost any countenance, from 
Peter Pan to Methuselah, even without 
obscuring the anatomical construction of his 
own features with plastic noses and crepe 
hair. 

Stage lighting today is more equally dis- 
tributed than in the age of gas jets and 

(Continued on page 35 


(Right): A scene from 
Acctlicwuithigelan b Om nee. 
Constance Cummings 
as Madeleine, Francis 
Lister as Daniel 
Bachelet, her hus- 
lonoyel,) hotel ND) © yaks 
Mehan as Baron de 
Charagnay. The ac- 
tion of the play takes 
place in a room _ be- 
hind Daniel Bachelet’s 
antique shop in Paris. 


“Don’t 
Listen 
Ladies?” 


@ Scenes from Sacha 

Guitry’s light-as- 
air comedy at the St. 
jamesis' @ hre'a tre: 
Cleverly translated by 
Stephen Powys and 
Guy Bolton, the play 
has much sophistica- 
ted wit and tells of 
the troubles of a dis- 
illusioned middle-aged 
amorist, Daniel 
Bachelet, and his fas- 
cinating young wife, 
Madeleine. The play 
is produced by Wm. 
Armstrong and _ the 
excellent cast extract 
ewer y ounce “of 
humour from this gay 

little piece. 


(Right) : 

Julie (Ada Reeve): One 
of the formulas for 
treating men. 


Daniel seeks advice 
from an old flame, 
Julie Bille-en-Bois. 


% 
t 


cme 


Madeleine : He can’t sleep unless 
he he a woman with him, 
silly boy. 

Daniel calls in his first wife, 

Valentine (Betty Marsden, 

left) to settle an argument, 

with many ensuing compli- 
cations when the two wives 
get together. 


JIC FRAO TIGR S 


HOUSTON-ROGERS 


Daniel: You look stunning. 


Valentine glamorises herself 
in an attempt to recapture 
Daniel. 


Belmon : 


Freddie Cavendish, 


i) 

1 

I have made a woman. || 
\ 


impoverished because his rich aunt has stopped his allowance, 
Ramshead, his valet, have gone to the home of Professor Belmon in answer to a newspaperif 
advertisement offering attractive employment to a couple of cultured gentlemen. 
greatly surprised on hearing from Professor Belmon the nature of the job, and are convinced if 
that he is mad. 

L. to R.: Albert Ramshead (Charles Heslop), Freddie Cavendish (Sonnie Hale), Professea| 
Archibald Belmon (John Deverell), and Dr. Jackson (Peter Cozens). 


ae Per 


and 


They ar 


ct Womank 


from the new farce bi 

Wallace Geoffrey and Basi 

Mitchell, which has settled down ti] 
a big success at the Playhouse. Apprd 
priately called ‘“‘A Romp,’’ The Perfedy 
Woman is one of the funniest plays in Town 
and Sonnie Hale and Charles Heslop | 
comedy team that should not be missed 


PICUORES. IBV. 


@ CCENES 


RUSSELL SEDGWICAI 


(Left): l 


“Baba” Ramshead : 1 wonder if it’s all here. 


Freddie and Ramshead, who is introduce 
to the Professor as a business partner, no rt 
realise that his creation is a mechanicé} 
woman and have accepted the job offere} 
by him to take charge of the Robot for 
week to establish whether or not the figu 
will respond to instructions devised by thf 
Professor. Freddie and Ramshead inspe 
what they believe to be the Robot bu 
which is in fact the Professor’s niece Joat 
Merrifield (Honor Shepherd), who, for a jokf 
takes the place of the mechanical woma 


eS « ni, 


Freddie, who still thinks Joan is the Robot, in an attempt to convince the manager of the 
hotel that his “‘wife’’ is silent simply because she has been hypnotised by him to cure a 
headache, demonstrates his powers and much to his surprise the waiter is affected. 
Farini, Maitre d’ Hotel (Fred Berger) and Winkel, Waiter (David Hurst) 


Freddie me on, let’s get the rest of it off. Freddie’s Aunt, Lady Bogle (Ellen Pollock), 
) The frightening moment for Joan when having traced her nephew to the hotel, bursts 
) Freddie and Ramshead decide the Robot into the bedroom and demands’ to know the 
; ought to be put to bed. identity of the woman in his bed. 
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Freddie: You silly woman 
said ‘““Hold me. 
Lady Bogle, Freddie’s Aunt, 
is attacked by the Robot 
when she unw ittingly uses a 
term set out in the formula 
of instructions by the Pro- 
fessor and to which the 
Robot responds. An hilari- 
ous moment towards the 
end of the play. ‘‘Ermyn- 
trude’’ has run amok and 
even the arrival of the Pro- 
or cannot save her final 
sintegration. eedless to 
say, however, all is sorted 
out before curtain fall; Lady 
Bogle forgives her nephew, 
and Freddie and Joan, who 
have fallen in love, receive 
the Professor’s blessing. 


Freddie: This is the 
Robot. 
Joan’s impersonation 4 


the mechanical womai 
having been discoveres 
by Lady Bogle, Freddi 
loses no time in going # 
the Professor’s house a 

returning with ‘‘Ermyr 


trude’’ the real Roboyy 


i 


\ 


Lady Corbel welcomes her younger son Justin, an archeologist, returning home from Greece 


after a plane accident. 


Nurse Ransome, who is secretly engaged to Justin, meets his elder 


brother Sir Nicholas, who does a great deal to smooth out family difficulties which arise 
when Lady Corbel hears of her son’s engagement to his nurse. 


iL. 


to R.: Lady Corbel (Marie Ney); Constance Corbel (Pauline Winter); Troke (Scott 


Harrold); Justin Corbel (Geoffrey Keen); Sir Nicholas Corbel (Michael Denison); and Rose 
Ransome (Dulcie Gray). 


Nicholas: Have 
we each a glass? 
Then I'd like to 
propose a toast. 


Lady Corbel: Of 
course—to Justin. 


Nicholas: To Jus- 
i . And to 
admirable 
institution the 
National Trust. 
Sir Nicholas 
Corbel cynically 
proposes a toast 
to the National 
Trust whom he 
hopes. will re- 
lieve the family 
of the burden 
of their ances- 
tral, h oO m e, 
Cleves Park. 


(Right: Eileen 
Peel as Audrey 
Huelin) 


PORU RES 
BY 
HOUSTON- 
ROGERS 


yeas new play by Peter Watling, which 

unhappily finishes its run at the Aldwych 
on 4th December, tells the story of the clash 
between two personalities; the one, Lady 
Corbel, who fights blindly and stubbornly 
to preserve her ancestral home, and Sir 
Nicholas, her son, who thinks it futile to 
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RT on Ane Justo” 


resist the changing conditions of modern 
times. The play holds the balance nicely 
between these points of view, though after 
Sir Nicholas’ younger brother, Justin, has 
made his effort to save the family estate, 
almost wrecking his own marriage in the 

(Continued overleaf) 


Lady Corbel: I must say 
am at a loss to understand 
the meaning of this. 

Rose: If you must know} 
we're engaged. ) 


Lady Corbel demands a ‘| 


explanation when Rose 
appears dressed for dinjlj 
ner with the family. 


(Ceefay: 
Sir Nicholas, worried 
about the state of hig 
mother’s health, nad| 
called in the family doc+} 
tor in an attempt to per} 
suade her to give up thd 
idea of trying to savé| 
Cleves, an effort which ig¢ 
rapidly undermining hex 
health. | (Edgar Norfolk 
as Dr. Robert Strachan. } 


process, Sir Nicholas wins in the end and 
Cleves Park is taken over by the War Office 
as a Battle School. 


latter young actor in the future. Marie 
Ney in the difficult role of Lady Corbel was 
magnificent throughout, and the rest of the 


Some very fine acting has gone to build 
up this theme, which has one or two very 
dramatic moments. There were splendid 
performances particularly from Marie Ney 
and Michael Denison as the chief protagon- 
ists, and it is to be hoped we shall have an 
opportunity of seeing much more of the 


company, notably Dulcie Gray and Geoffrey 
Keen, brought great sincerity to bear on a 
problem of real topical interest. The play 
was directed by Murray Macdonald, and it 
is indeed a great pity that a work of such 
manifest sincerity should not have had a 
longer run in the West End. 


Constance ‘ Ss 
mentally af daugh- 
ter): If you're going to 

a baby I shall be 
Consta 

Rose: You Aunt Constance! 
Supposing my child were 
like you. 

Rose, who is now married 

to Justin and expecting a 

baby, loses her temper 

and becomes hysterical at 
the thought of having to 
remain at leves Park 
where her existence is be- 
ing made most unhappy 
by Lady Corbel. Justin 
had _ recently turned 
down a post in Greece to 
be with his mother. 


Lady Corbel: But they’re 
considering our petition 
favourably, of course? 

Justin: No, they turned it 
down—flat. 


Justin returns from Lon- 
don with the news that 
they have failed after 
months of hard work to 
get the requisition notice 
on their ancestral home 
removed. Meantime, 
Rose, unhappy at Cleves 
Park, and unnerved by 
Connie’s presence, is 
taken ill, and loses her 
baby. 


Audrey : You're looking abso- 
lutely worn out, 1 suppose 
you missed your rest as 
usual. 

Lady Corbel: Tl rest when 
we've won our fight. 


Although Lady Corbel is 
fighting a losing battle 
in her effort to retain 
Cleves Park, she will not 
openly admit defeat. She 
finds Audrey, whom she 
had hoped Justin would 
marry, a ready sympa- 
thiser. 


wanted to have the chil4]| 
I heard you say 60 
Audrey. 


of it. 


Rose, recovering 
the birth of her bab 
tries to run away frog 
Cleves, feeling that h 
marriage has failed. Jus 
tin and his mother pleaal 
with her, but it is really} 
Sir Nicholas who in thj 
end persuades her to tak¢#/) 
up life with her husbanal) 
again. 


Nicholas : This was bound to happen, you know, in the end. 


Lady Corbel: That's something I don’t believe. 


In spite of Lady Corbel’s protests and her fight to save Cleves, the estate has been sold and 
sacrificed to the War Department. Justin has accepted a job in Greece where he and Rose 
hope to start life anew. Lady Corbel gives them her blessing but cannot forgive Nicholas 
whom she still considers responsible for the loss of Cleves, steadfastly refusing to face up to 
the fact that changing values, in a world ravished and floundering in the aftermath of 
World War, were really responsible for the dissipation of the Corbel heritage. A moment 
towards the end of the play, when Sir Nicholas, waiting to hand over Cleves Park to the 
military, bids his mother goodbye as she leaves her beloved home for ever. 
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Echoes 


BS All America is breathing easy again. The 
| fabulous Day family has returned to 
_ the historic Empire Theatre in Life With 
_ Mother, the sequel to the best loved comedy 
of our time, Life With Father, and they are 
' still the most delightful people of a com- 
- fortable, bygone age that one could hope to 

meet, particularly in this far from comfort- 
able age of ours. 

The latest ripple to upset father’s ideal of 
a well-planned orderly life and set him roar- 
ing his inimitable “Ghad’s’’ is caused by 
mother’s sudden desire, after twenty-two 

_ years of married life, to get the engagement 
| _ring she never received, when father rushed 

_ her into marriage. It’s quite important to 
| mother—just as important as it was to get 
a -father baptised in Life With Father—for the 
| engagement ring shows up on a silly 
woman’s finger, father’s former betrothed, 
| -and for a while mother unreasonably feels 
she was married on the rebound. This con- 
- ceit is carefully carpentered but consider- 
| ably less inspired than its _ illustrious 
| predecessor, but it doesn’t for a moment 

hinder the lovable characterisations from 
| shining through, so the usual carping of a 
_ sequel never equalling the original, will be 
| held to a minimum. 
q Of course we’ve already heard this com- 
_ plaint from friends, but they held a very 
special place in their theatrical memories 
for Life With Father, while we enjoyed it 
and expected to forget all about it, but 
couldn’t, as the performances started 
mounting: and all theatrical records were 
) shattered. It finally played 3,213 perform- 
ances and paid a 6,000 per cent. profit on a 
$23,000 investment, but somehow we can 
still look back with more fond affection to 
Arsenic And Old Lace. 

However and needless to say, Life With 
Mother is all set for more sensational 
longevity, the general tenor being producer 

- Oscar Serlin will have to content himself 
with a five year instead of an eight year run. 

“It’s all very well deserved, too, for this 
' Lindsay and Crouse script has been infused 
with good spirit by director Guthrie 

McClintic, and Mr. Lindsay and his wife, 
Dorothy Stickney, are still the only mother 
and father Day in spite of the legion of 
actors who have since played the parts they 
created way back in 1939. 

A new musical Love Life, produced by 
Cheryl Crawford—its title is ironic, and its 
point of view on the marriage institution 
quite the reverse of that of Life With 

Mother, being © almost completely sour, 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


Howard Lindsay as Father and Dorothy Stickney 
as Vinnie in Clarence Day’s Life With Mother. 
(Picture by Vandamm) 


except for the faint glimmer of hope held out 
in its last scene, will also have a much 
unhappier box office story to tell, although 
at present it is doing exceptionally well in 
spite of its divided notices. : 

It really is unfortunate that this ‘“‘vaude- 
ville’. as author Alan Jay Lerner calls it, 
should have this fatal flaw of growing pro- 
gressively bitter as the evening goes on, for 
in the originality of its conception and 
execution, it should be one of the great 
American musicals. Starting in the year 
1791 and following Sam and Susan Cooper 
through 150 years of married life in which 
they don’t age a day, the author tries to 
prove that in Colonial times married life 
was idyllic, but with the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution and our changing 
economic structure, married couvles grew 
further and further apart until they reached 
our present Age of Divorce. Maybe yes and 
maybe no. But telling this sad saga through 
the medium of ‘‘vaudeville’’ turns up some 
wonderful moments. There is a magician, a 
minstrel show, three wonderfully obnoxious 
children who do back flips and sing like 
Sophie Tucker while a lovely lady swings 
on her flying trapeze, a mad chorus of 


‘ 
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madrigal singers, a Punch and Judy ballet, that make for greatness in a comedian; a. fix 
etc., etc., and perhaps the whole thing can pantomimic gift, a droll face and a supey) 
best be described as a minor Hellzapoppin’ dancer’s grace, he has yet to learn to deteq} 
without Olsen and Johnson. that illusive moment when he ceases to hii 
Taking the place of those two zanies.are funny and is mugging to no comic purpos#} 
Nanette Fabray and Ray Middleton as Susan The third musical production to make ili) 
and Sam and their strong musical comedy appearance since our last report is Mil) 

training sees them through triumphantly to Romance, an operetta based on Edwan 
the end. Miss Fabray left the popular High Sheldon’s Romance, a tearjerker of 193)) 
Button Shoes and Mr. Middleton the pheno- vintage which brought fame to Dorj 
menal Annie Get Your Gun for their current Keane. The passage of 35 years has naj} 
assignment and neither, we’re sure, has any made the love affair between an Italiab} 
regrets. prima donna with a past and a clergymaHf 
The idea of setting Brandon Thomas’ with a future, any easier to take, and afte 
ever-popular farce, Charley’s Aunt, to music we tell you Anne Jeffreys’ icy Tovelinesa | 
is a grand one, but someone in England thrilling to behold and that she an) 
should have got it first, before the Ameri- Lawrence .Brooks sing one of Sigmun# 
cans were allowed to botch it up as they Romberg’s weakest scores exceedingly welll} 
did in the current Where’s Charley? The all the nice things possible have been saidi 
The first Theatre Guild production of thi 
season, Set My People Free, by Doroth} 
Heyward, co-author of those other Negrij 
dramas, Porgy and Mamba’s Daughters: 
ended a 10 year on-and-off romance betwee 
this producing organisation and this script 
Telling how a self-styled Moses almost lee 
his people to rebellion in Charleston in 1822) 
it seemed for two Acts the Guild was going} 
to fool everyone again and get another hij 
from a property that had been labelle | 
uncommercial by Broadway. But the thirg/ 
act stuck to historical fact and the blood 5) 
rebellion that had been promised and prey 
pared for, never came off, and the audience} 
was left dramatically unsatisfied. This} 
failure on the brink of triumph, however} 
should do some good and convince play | 
wrights that if their \purpose is only ta 
re-create history, they had _ better write 
history books, but if they intend to writes 
plays, it’s all right to get their inspiratio | 
from history but they must re-create it imi} 
terms of drama and let the historical facts 
s : a Saar fall where they may. 
Ray Boiger in Where's Charley? with Allyn The quick failures of the month included 
McLerie, Doretta Morrow and Jane Lawrence. Ruth Gordon’s The Leading Lady, in whié ' 
(Picture by Friedman-Engeler) she also starred, a turn of the cent | 
: , theatrical romance of a great actress whol 
musical farce is an English tradition, but 80€S to seed for two acts with a stiff upper 
the American adaptor and director, George ip, when her actor husband dies at the end 
Abbott, apparently had to feel his way and of act one; and Richard Hughes’ A Comedy 
the result is a far from rollicking musical Of Good And Evil which finally turned up 
comedy. The book has been cut consider- Over here after 25 years under the title} 
ably to make way for musical numbers, but Minnie And Mr. Williams, and apart from} 
these numbers are not designed to keep the the fact it gave the great comedienne 
farce spinning, therefore the belly Jaughs in Josephine Hull a starring part, nobody} 
Mr. Thomas’ play have almost completely exactly knows why. 
evaporated, and the music stands out as 
being good for almost any show on Broad- 
way but Where’s Charley? “The Flies” 
Working against these odds is the brilliant The article “Theatre Renaissance in the British} 
dancer, Ray Bolger, as Charley, and his Zone,” which appeared in November, stated that} 
soft-shoe routine to the delightful ‘‘Once In no stage production of Sartre’s The Flies had been} 
Love With Amy’’ is one of the expected given in this country. We are informed, however, 
high spots of the season. _ Unfortunately, that University College, London, chose this work | 
Date tithe aliens ship etd is not as their Foundation Play in March 1946, and also 
Wags Ive as fis solt-shoe magnetism, and that the players of Magdalen College, Oxford, per- 
while he seems to have all the elements formed The Flies in college at the end of last term. 
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‘Yo dream of 


24 dissatisfaction 


BETTY GORDON 


STRANGE meeting has taken place 

this year. The Italian peasant has 
met Goldoni. The people responsible for 
this unique introduction are a group, of 
_ young actors who call themselves ‘‘The 
/Van.’’ They go from village to village in 
Northern Italy, taking the theatre to the 
people, often the poorest in the land. 

This travelling company is the. life- 
its director, Fantasio Piccoli. 
From his early youth he had cherished the 
idea of such an existence, far from the 
artificial atmosphere of the town. Afraid, 
# however, of being called an idle dreamer, 
~he said nothing, but deep within, the 
fervour grew through the years. 

In Milan, as soon as the war was over, 


Phe set about looking for his company. 


First he found a man and a woman of 30 
and 21 respectively, who both expressed 


with their past life and 
‘longed for a new experience. The three 
‘of them hired a stage and _ rehearsals 


} Started. During the next few months the 
“family’’ was born. 

From Umbria and Genoa they came, 
nobleman and peasant, Doctor of Science 
and factory worker. But one thing they 
all had in common—a tremendous love for 
this theatre of theirs. Costumes were 
made from old clothes and painted rags 
and scenery built by a boy of 20 with 
futuristic ideas. 

During these early months Piccoli put 
into rehearsal two plays by Goldoni and 
4#Giacosa and two one-act plays. Friends 
» scoffed at him—how could the peasants 
possibly appreciate such high-brow enter- 
}tainment, their level was obviously the 
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The story of a great 

experiment by a group 

of young Italians who 
love the theatre. 


Above: “The Van's” open 
air production of Twelfth 
Night. 

Left: Members of the 
Company outside their 
tent during their tour of 
the mountain villages. 


out-and-out thriller or low comedy. But 
he had faith, and the determination not 
to include in his repertoire anything less 
than the first-rate. 

Then one day .it was time to. start. 
Fantasio Piccoli gathered his company 
around him and asked them whether they 
were ready. Would they be able to face 
the hazards and hardships ahead of them? 
Yes, they were all eager to be on the way 
and would take any obstacles in their 
stride. So, with only £5 capital (and that 
borrowed from a friend!) they set out, in 
a hired van, on their first venture. 

At the top of a certain hill in the 
countryside around Milan, there stands a 


fine old castle, in front of which is a 
terrace overlooking) a wood. To this 
beautiful place came the company and 


asked whether they might perform there. 
The owner was a man who ruled over all 
the surrounding lands, not with tyranny, 
but with kindness. He readily agreed and 
so the terrace became their first stage. 

That evening they acted Goldoni for the 
peasants. The wind blew like a tempest 
and they had to scream to make them- 
selves heard, but their audience listened 
with rapt attention. They laughed like 
children throughout the play and at the 
end, applauded with enthusiasm. There 
could be no doubt that they had 
thoroughly enjoyed it, and when the owner 
of the castle explained that the company 
was poor, they each gave something. 

“The Van’’ stayed there two nights and 
then went down the hill and acted in a 
theatre. News of their performance had 
spread and the place was packed. At the 


end of the evening, 
£15, 
went from village to village, always im- 
proving and finding everywhere enthusiasm 
and moving appreciation. 

Then they decided to go further up the 
mountains, to the tiny hamlets completely 


they had collected 
and felt quite rich. And so they 


remote from civilisation. They wanted to 
take their entertainment to the wizened old 
women who sit at their spinning-wheel 
through the years, to the toothless old 
gaffers with gnarled hands, and children 
whe work in the fields long before they 
learn their alphabet. It was going to be 
a failure economically,, but if it could only 
bring enjoyment and’ awakening then it 
would be a triumphant success. 

And ~so one day, the inhabitants of 
Gabbione, a small hamlet lost amidst the 
Ligurian mountains, were bewildered to 
see a dusty van struggle into their tiny 
square. As it grinded to a halt, a dozen or 
more strange people jumped out and began 
to explain who they were; the peasants’ 
bewilderment increased. These people 
were poor and yet they seemed educated 
gentlefolk, and what was this theatre from 
the town?—Some sort of magic probably, 
that was going to make fun of their village. 

In this atmosphere of distrust the com- 
pany toiled through the long hot afternoon, 
converting a hay-loft into a stage and 
dressing-room, fixing up lights and_pro- 
claiming their arrival through the village. 
Cows sniffed round the ‘“‘wings’’ and sheep 
slept below the stage, but it was a theatre 
and they had created it. 

The performance was not due to start 
till ten, as the men were working in the 
fields till late. By a quarter to ten, seven 


Left: The Company's” notice-board - painted}|| 
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university art students, proclaims ~ ‘The Van,’ 
poorest company in Italy.” . oe 


richly-dressed Goldoni characters 

ready to bring to the villagers a- 
experience—but not one villager had co} 
They waited in silence and in sadness, ||P 
small lamp throwing enormous shadijj 
over the strange group sitting in the str 
At a quarter past ten a little girl ap 
six, carrying a niece of three in her ar} 
came into the square. They wanted to}}j 
the show. An old farm labourer follow) 
then a toothless woman and a bony 
with a ginger beard (all bringing tl 
own chairs), and slowly the little sq uy 
began to fill, until there were fifty peasal 
and their families, the children squatti} 
in front of the stage. i 

As the plot began to unfold, all reseq 

melted and the audience started to exps 
their feelings very loudly. A chorus}jj 
comments accompanied the action—‘‘Dq 
play the fool,’’ ‘‘Take the money,’’ “‘Majj 


| 
I 
\ 


TI 


Giannina.’’ Actors and audience were off) 
At the end of the performance 
company was. exhilarated and _ pro 


Every peasant gave something and t | 
all stood around laughing and talkij 
calling the actors by their names in | 
play as though they were old friends. 
never imagined that anything could be} 
beautiful’? said one old woman, and 
man with the red beard, ‘We, 
pleased with the show that me old wom) 
told me—give ’em a shilling.’’ There vy 
no doubt that it had been a great succe# 
Now the company is back in Mi 1 
eagerly waiting for the winter to pass |} 
that they can start again. Their activita 
have met with certain recognition. Fr 
the Government they obtained a subsilf 
of £300, most of which went towards ti} 
purchasing and running expenses of a. 
of their own. Next year they hope 
much more. Their departure from Mi | 
was filmed and several. articles about — 
experiment have appeared in papers aj 
magazines. | 
Every day, whether giving a performan 
or not, the company meet for vocal ex ‘ 
cises, coaching in diction and bearing, aj 
rehearsals for the next production. Th 
repertoire now includes Twelfth Night a4 
several modern plays. They act anywhe 
from the British Institute to a Home f 
Consumptives, often preferring to use 
garden for a stage and nature for th@ 
scenery. 
It means plenty of hard work, long how 
of travel and often hunger. But not o 
of them would give up the experiment a 
go back to a comfortable home and co 
parative security. They are uplifted 
the realisation that the people of their lam 
are not dead to beauty, in spite of t 
misery and poverty in which so many 
them live. ° = 


YN November 1948 the Royalty Theatre, 
Morecambe, will celebrate its 23rd_birth- 
as a Repertory Theatre, for it was 
ctly 23 years ago that the late Mr. Frank 
rphet (general manager of the theatre 
rom 1919 until his untimely death on 
ome Guard duties in 1941) formed ‘‘The 
ayers’’ — the resident repertory company 
n order that theatre-lovers in the north 
| west of England should not be deprived of 
'the “‘living theatre’’ at a time when the 
P ema was closing theatres throughout the 
Since their formation in 1925, 
Players’’ have presented weekly 
ertory at the Royalty Theatre and have 
ned for that theatre the record for the 
st “‘run’” of continuous weekly reper- 
j tory in Great Britain — a record of which 
_ the management and all those connected 
ith the theatre are justly proud. In all, 
‘The Players’’ have presented more than 
‘1,200 different plays, the most popular of 
these having been repeated several times in 
| the repertory career of this lovely north 
» western theatre which has done so much to 
} keep the flag of repertory flying in an area 
* which for many years past has been starved 
“of the legitimate theatre. 
} £First opening its doors to the public in 
1898, for the first twenty-seven years of its 
Career the Royalty Theatre gave the people 
) of Morecambe and district the opportunity 
® of seeing all the leading touring companies 
' of the time—both musical and “‘straight’’— 
during the summer months whilst the stage 
was occupied mainly by local amateur 
“societies during the winter months. In the 
early 1920’s boxing was also included in the 
heatre’s winter programme. In 1925, how- 
ver, Mr. Morphet found that owing to the 
dvent of ‘‘talkies’’ it was becoming 
creasingly difficult to book good touring 
ompanies in sufficient numbers, and rather 
than instal mechanical entertainment—as 
30 many legitimate theatres were doing—he 
ecided to launch ‘‘The Players.’’ From 
the outset it was an adventurous enterprise 
} with the rocks of financial disaster 
eequently looming up ahead. 
| The first step towards establishing the 
orecambe Rep. was taken when a com- 
any which had been playing successfully in 
nearby Lancaster — under the direction of 
he now famous Julian Mitchell—was trans- 
erred to the Royalty Theatre where it 
layed to exceptionally good business dur- 
ing its first summer season. Unfortunately, 
he management was soon to discover that 
e summer season was only a short one and 
) that the summer gains by no means Can- 
H' celled the winter losses—the inevitable 
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mty-Three Years of Continuous Repertory 
THE STORY OF THE ROYALTY THEATRE, MORECAMBE 


by Kenneth Dowbiggin 


- 


result in a comparatively small seaside 
resort. The company struggled on however 
for the next eight years but continued to 
lose more on their winter swings than they 
were making on their summer roundabouts 
until, in 1933, the position became critical, 
and the Royalty Theatre was faced with the | 
equally unpleasant alternatives of closing its 
doors or becoming a cinema. At this criti- 
cal moment, however, Mr. J. W. Ward—a 
local gentleman with an extremely keen 
interest in the drama and in all things 
cultural—came to the rescue by buying the 
theatre in order to avert this disaster. 
Thanks to Mr. Ward, ‘“‘The Players’’ still 
under the guidance of Mr. Morphet, 
continued to provide Morecambe with 
still anything but a financial success. 
* * * 


The second world war brought a greatly 
increased population to Morecambe with the 
transference of several Government Depart- 
ments from London to the northern resort 
and with the setting up of a major RAF 
Training Station in the town. For the first 
time in history the winter population 
equalled the pre-war summer population and 
both. civil servants and members of the, 
Forces, who now found themselves in More- 
cambe, supported the Royalty Theatre in 
large numbers, but now, unfortunately, the 
theatre’s finances were crippled by Excess 
Profits Tax which did not allow the manage- 
ment to put anything away for the rainy 
day which must surely come when the 
population shrank to its normal size at the 
end of the war. It is interesting to note 
that the present seating capacity of the - 
town’s entertainment houses is capable of 
housing the entire resident population in 
one day. 

Whilst the increased war-time business 
allowed the Royalty to continue presenting 
weekly repertory throughout the war, the 
theatre suffered two severe blows—the first, 


the death of Mr. Frank Morphet, whose _ 


unswerving belief in his own ideals had car- 
ried ‘‘The Players’ through the early days 
of experiment when the idea of repertory 
was new to Morecambe; the second, , the 
death of Mr. Ward who had come to the 
rescue of the theatre during the theatrical 
slump of 1933. It was indeed a tragedy , 
that the two men who had done so much to 
maintain repertory in Morecambe did not 
live to see it triumph during the war years 
as a result of their faith and untiring energy 
in the cause of repertory. 
(Continued overleaf) 


‘straight’’ plays, although the venture was ‘ 


Although the Royalty Theatre has passed 


through many difficult and anxious times, 
all those who have been connected with it 
have very many happy memories of their 
association with the Morecambe Rep.. Now, 
after 23 years of continuous repertory, the 
management are looking to the future with 
confidence and with the firm intention of 
keeping the flag of repertory flying from 
the Royalty Theatre. The experience of 
the past has taught them that it is quality 
of production which puts the “‘full house’ 
notice outside the theatre and by quality of 
production linked with the friendly atmos- 
phere so-essential to the successful repertory 
theatre they intend to keep it there. In 
order to foster the interests of drama and 
the theatre the directors are shortly to in- 
augurate the Royalty Theatre Playgoers’ 
Club which will provide an opportunity for 
the theatregoer to meet the artists on a 
social basis for discussions, informal talks 
and other activities of a theatrical nature. 


* * * 

The Royalty Theatre may truly claim to 
have fulfilled the many objects of repertory. 
Many new plays have been given their first 
performance by ‘“‘The Players’’ and many 
of the players have found fame in other 
parts of the country, including the West 
End theatres and the film studios. The 
theatre has also played ,its part in the 
encouragement of the amateur dramatic 
movement in the district, for not only has it 
been the home of countless amateur produc- 
tions, but it was the Royalty management 
who founded the Morecambe:and Heysham 
Drama Festival in 1933 — a Festival which 
still takes place in the Royalty twice each 
year and is one of the most progressive and 
successful Festivals in the country. 


* * * 

In March 1948 the Royalty Theatre 
management passed into the hands of a 
newly formed company—Morecambe Reper- 
tory Theatre Ltd. — from the executors of 
the late Mr. Ward. The new company is a 
non-profit distributing organisation and is a 
member of the Conference of Repertory 
Theatres. The directors—Mr. A. W. H. 
Ward (son of the late owner of the Royalty), 
Mr. G. Kenneth Dowbiggin (well-known 
personality in local amateur dramatic 
circles) and Mr. E. S. Jepson (whose asso- 
ciation as an accountant with the Royalty 
Theatres dates back to 1933)—hope actively 
to enhance the theatre’s already high repu- 
tation by producing plays of the highest 
possible standard. In this aim they have 
the support of Mr. Mervyn R. Pinfield, who, 
after having gained experience in many 
parts of Great Britain as a producer, took 
over a similar appointment with ‘‘The 
Players’ in the early part of the year. 
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as she appears in Babes in the Wood, which ope} 
at the Princes on 23rd December. | 
} 


JILL MANNERS | 
} 
| 


N unusual event in the West End el 
year is that Bertram Montague hail 
wisely decided to repeat his delightful Babe: 
in the Wood pantomime at the Prince’|] 
Theatre, with many of the same leadin3| 
players, including Eddie Gray, Jill Manner| 
and Kathleen Moody. ~*~ } 
Last year most of the critics recone 
that this particular pantomime wa 
unusually well keyed to the child’s level. | 
Jill Manners, who is the principal boy, i$ 
delighted to be appearing again, for sh 
feels very strongly that most modern panto) 
mimes are too sophisticated for the young| 
She thinks also that far too little emphasi 
is given to the story of the pantomiines, an 
that often the principal boy and girl ar 
not used enough in this way. But she 
recognises that it is difficult to please all the 
children all the time! The little girls like 
the love songs, it appears, but little boys 
find them boring. Nevertheless, all are 
agreed that there has rarely been a mont 
attractive Robin Hood than the talented 
Miss Manners. a 
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Whispers 
from 
the Wings 


(Continued) 


(Right) : 

Mr. 8. Pollitzer, of 
Leichner, with 
Dame Irene 
Vanbrugh, who 
replied for the 
profession to the 
toast at this year’s 
Leichner Lunch. 


limelights, so actors can afford to use less 
make-up and the improved quality of grease- 
paint enables them to apply no more than 
a skin-thin coating of pigment which has 
sufficient colour value to resist the brightest 
lighting. Greasepaint can be applied to any 
skin; it allows the pores to breathe and 
perspire and leaves the face free to register 
the most subtle expressions. 

At the present time there is the keenest 
possible interest in make-up. The most 
famous actors and actresses of our time use 
the Leichner experimental studio in Great 
Newport Street to try-out new effects of 
make-up under varying forms of stage 
lighting which can all be reproduced on a 
miniature stage about the size of a portrait 
Ppainter’s dais. They can give leisured con- 
sideration to transforming themselves into 
their author’s creations. Gone are the days 
of hit-or-miss make-up. It is now a scientific 
business. Serious-minded producers, such 
as Peter Brook, Dennis Arundell, Michael 
Benthall and Tyrone Guthrie send entire 
casts to the Leichner studio to ensure that 
every face on the stage, even if it be that of 
a chorus singer in a crowded grand opera 


scene, strikes the right note of colour and 
character. Nothing is left to chance and 
artists are no longer expected to puzzle out 
the intricacies of make-up for themselves, as 
happened in the days of our grandfathers. 


The Christmas Shows 


“Babes in the Wood’: Princes, 23rd Dec. (Eddie 
Gray, Betty Jumel, Jill Manners). 

“Cinderella”: Palladium, 24th Dec. (Tommy 
Trinder, Evelyn Laye, Roma Beaumont). 

“Humpty Dumpty’: Casino, 2st Dec. (Pat Kirk- 
wood, Vic Oliver, Richard Hearne). 


“Charley’s Aunt’’: His Majesty’s, 23rd Dec. 

‘Cinderella’: Ballet: Covent Garden, 23rd Dec. 

“The Land of the Christmas Stocking’: Duke of 
Yorks, 27th Dec. 

“Peter Pan’: Scala, 24th Dec. 

“The Snow Queen”: Old Vic, 20th Dec. 

“Treasure Island’: Fortune, 22nd Dec. 


“Where the Rainbow Ends’’: Cambridge, 
Dec. 
“The Wizard of Oz’’: Strand, 24th Dec. 


22nd 


Bertram Mills’ Circus: Olympia, 17th Dec. 
Tom Arnold’s Mammoth Cireus: Harringay, 23rd 
Dec. 


The New Evra Academy of Drama & Musie 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE W.1 (Lendon) Ltd. Telephone Langham 1320 


Patrons Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.O., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; Augustus John, O.M.; 
Maude Salisbury; Flora Robson; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., Hon.LL.D.; Claire Luce; D.G.E. Hall, M.A.,D.Litt. 


Classes include Stage Technique, Make-up, Management 
and Production, 1, 2, 3, Act Plays, Poetry Reading, 


Theatre Knowledge, Voice Production, Theatrecraft, Film 
Technique, and other allied subjects. 


FULL STAGE TRAINING COURSE 


Also private lessons in Stage Technique, Voice Production 
etc. by arrangement. 

Next Term Commences on Monday 10 January 1949 
For details apply to the Secretary. 


Beauty’s Bath .... | | 


7 

LEOPATRA, so we are told, knew the 
beauty value of a luxurious bath and 
enjoyed the complete relaxation which it 
afforded her and the satisfaction of after- 
wards being. delicately perfumed. There 
was not a Ministry of Fuel then to say ‘“‘five 
inches only’’ but if we can. occasionally 
sneak a little extra hot water, there are 
sufficient products on the market now for 
the most fragrant, refreshing soft bath that 

anyone could wish for. 


Goya i 

The new Goya bath salts are superfine 
and strongly perfumed (the two fragrances 
are Gardenia and Rose Geranium) and are 
very economical in use. Only a small 
amount is needed to soften and perfume the 
bath water. Unfortunately the Goya soap 
which should accompany the bath salts and 
is similarly perfumed is still for export. The 
“Bubble’’ jar of Goya Bath Salts costs 8/3, 
including tax, and makes a most attractive 
Christmas gift, as can be seen from the 
accompanying photograph. A perfect com- 
panion gift is the newly packed, newly 
tinted Goya talc to match in Gardenia and 
Rose Geranium, as well as the other four 
Goya fragrances—Studio, Great Expecta- 
tions, No. 5 and Heather. The new pack 
has a sprinkler top and the cool green tint 
of the talc is delightful. Price, 3/9 per tin. 

For a really glamorously perfumed bath 
there is the Goya essence which is so con- 
centrated that only a few drops sprinkled on 
the top of the water perfumes the bathroom 
and the fragrance clings to the body when 
milady steps from the bath. This now 
appears in small chunky bottles at 2/6. 
Two specially packed Goya Christmas gifts 
are the cracker containing three assorted 
handbag phials cf perfume (price 7/6), and 
the Travel Quartet, an attractive box con- 
taining four travel size bottles of Goya 
perfume, which costs 30/-. 
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Bronniley 

For a perfect bath soap that has stood t 
test for sixty years we turn to Bronnle 
Beauty Bath Soap. The ‘‘whipped cream 
lather emanating from this superfatted soa 
will not harm the most delicate skin antilp 
can be used freely on the face. A range qjj 
bath preparations elegantly styled A 
Bronnley are available toned to match bath 
room colour schemes—English Fern (greed 
style), Gardenia (black and white), anil 
Rose Geranium (rose). The bath essence 4 
a fine floral extract and is available in bottley 
priced at 17/6. é 4 
Crystals are 10/- (with refill cardboari) 
drums available at 6/9 and 12/- each), ani) 
a most delightful Christmas gift is thi) 
Bronnley talcum powder which can 


gently sprinkled from its exclusive glast! 
container and is accompanied by a sof# 


powder puff (price 11/3). i} 


Pomeroy 

Our readers are well aware of the Pomeroy 
range of beauty products, but continuing 
our present theme of bathing in luxury, we 
are today particularly recommending thé 
Pomeroy dusting powder. This is available 
in a large round deep pink cardboard box 
with the Pomeroy dove in evidence, contain+ 
ing the fine delicately blended Pomero 
dusting powder and a large pink lamb’s 
wool puff. 


Leichner 

Leichner Christmas present box this yeat 
consists of a jar of Kamera Klear Base,| 
Patti Cream, rouge, eyeshadow and a box 
of Neutral Base Powder packed in a bright 
red box. It is very gay and well priced at 
22/6—usual size packs of similar articles 
would cost 30/-. Also obtainable from this 
firm are the useful pencil size lipsticks, fo 
the perfect lip shape. They have been made 
for many years in all Leichner colours and 
are now freely available at 3/9. 


theatre Bookshelf 

N his most entertaining book Theatre (Longmans 
Green, 12/6 net) Harold Hobson, who needs no 
roduction as one of our leading critics, particu- 
lai ly to readers of The Sunday Times, has provided 
detailed review in diary form of what has been 
ppening in the English theatre since 1946. There 
some excellent pages of pictures, and not only 
oes the author give his opinion about the various 
st End productions but is not averse to quoting 
he views of other critics when contrary to his own. 
Nhere is a useful appendix of facts and figures 
bout the plays and many side-lights on famous 
tage personalities. a 

* * * 


William Chappell, the well-known dancer and 
stage designer who in his time has appeared with 
arsavina, Lopokova, Markova, and Fonteyn, 
rites modestly but with authority in his delightful 
‘book Studies in Ballet (John Lehmann, 15/- net). 
‘his is indeed the most level-headed book on the 
‘ballet for a long time and quite unique both on 
ccount of the refreshing style in which it is writ- 
‘and because of the masterly illustrations, for 
Chappell is an artist of no mean gifts. There 
in addition many most interesting photographs, 
not a few of them seen for the first time. 


* * * 


alley Press, 15/- net), is a collection with illustra- 
ons of the author’s critical writings, which form a 
splendid record of ballet in London from 1945 to 


* * % 


How a Ballet is Made (Golden Galley Press, 10/6 
et), by Honor Frost, is a detailed description of 
how Celia Franca’s ballet Khadra came into being. 
Honor Frost was, of course, the designer of the 
cor and costumes for this ballet, of which Miss 
a nca was choreographer, and the book is illus- 
trated with photographs of the ballet by Churton 
Fairman and Roger Wood as well as some delight- 
ul colour drawings of the costumes and decor. 


_ Designing and Painting Scenery for the Theatre 
by Harald Melvill (The Art Trade Press Ltd., 21/- 
-net) is an invaluable book on practical lines on how 
‘to contrive scenery for large and small stages, by a 
‘scenic designer of wide experience who knows ail 
the pitfalls. There is a foreword by Sir Kenneth 
Barnes, principal of the Royal Academy of Drama- 
i Art; numerous sketches for intending designers 
and- 76 photographs of actual stage settings 
esigned by the author, with instructional comments 
every case. 
eat * * 4 
Edward Gordon Craig. Designs for the Theatre 
By Janet Leeper (Penguin Books, 2/6 net) 1s a 
charmingly produced book of appreciation with a 
useful chronological list of Craig’s career and a 


Taig designs. 
* * 4 


See the Players by Maud Gill with a foreword 

yy Sir Cedric Hardwicke (George Ronald, 12/6 net) 

is an attractive book of reminiscences by an actress 
who has a great sense of fun and a real trouper’s 

) love of the theatre. 

ee rt * 7 » 


Dobson’s Theatre Year Book (Dennis Dobson Ltd., 
8/- net) is edited by John Andrews and Ossia 
: ling and is an invaluable book of reference 
sovering all aspects of the theatre. 


an (Continued on next page) 


whole series of beautiful coloured plates of the’ 
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THEATRE 
b 
Harold aesioe 


The author’s perceptive 
and amusing reviews in 
the Sunday Times from 
1946 onwards form the 
main part of this attrac- 
tive diary of a dramatic 
critic, which gives at the 
same time a picture of 
stage life—its personalities. 
its odd, amusing, some- 
times sad moments. 


Illustrated 12/6 net 


LONGMANS — 
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Golden Guinea is the 
produce of the 
choicest grapes — the 
French sparkling wine 


for all occasions. 


Life Begins at Forty (Continued) 


R. Whatmore in Wild Justice at the Vaude- 


ville in 1933, but one of the peaks of her 


career loomed up the following. year when ; 


she played Mrs. Solness in The Master 


Builder with Donald Wolfit, John Clements | 


and Margaret Webster in the cast. Never 
had she been happier. She loves speaking 
beautiful lines, and the magic of Ibsen 
inspired her. 
will forget. Never has the story of Mrs. 
Solness and her dolls seemed more tragic 
than when told by Margaret Rutherford. 

More recently the grim role of Mrs. 
Danvers in Rebecca gave this actress 
chance to make our flesh creep, as the 
fanatic housekeeper, who resented the intru- 
sion of a new mistress, but a year later Noel 
Coward, sensing her comic possibilities, was 
to make her the most successful comedienne 
in the West End. He was so anxious for 
her to create the part of Mme. Arcati, his 
-burlesque of a spiritualistic medium in 
Blithe Spirit, that he travelled all the way 
to Exeter to contact her while touring in 
Rebecca. He took her out to supper after 
the show and persuaded her to accept the 
part, thus putting the seal of popular 
success on her career. Rarely has an actress 
played such violently contrasting parts as 
Mrs. Danvers and Mme. Arcati with equal 
success.~ 


It was a performance none } 


a’ 


Though Miss Rutherford rocks the Apollo 


with laughter every night in her present 
role, she is rather anxious for her next play 
to offer a serious part. Though farce is not 
her favourite medium, she plays it magni- 
ficently because she happens to be an actress 
who can tackle most things that come her 
way. She is not reliant upon having a 
Margaret Rutherford part made to measure 
before she can score a success. She admits 
that her present part has taught her even 
more about her job, as playing farce keeps 
the acting mechanism in good trim and is 
vitalising for the artist. It is a challenge, 
and a training, demanding a sense of pro- 
portion from those who play it. Coping 
with boisterous laughter is no easy matter— 
the audience must not be permitted to 
expend all their laughter on the smaller 
situations—they must be left some reserve 
for the bigger moments. Artists have to 
keep them in check, and keep themselves 
continually on the alert, watching their 


"You Can Make (Penguin Books, 2/6 each). 


timing, which is regulated to a certain exter ! 
by the audience. 4 il 
Beautiful language fascinates Margarq 
Rutherford. She loves speaking ricy 
Shakespearean verse, aS a prima donm 
revels in the luscious melodies of Verdi. Bujj 
she has made us laugh so much, both 4 
Mme. Arcati and Miss Whitchurch, that. i} 
follow these comic creations with a serio il 
part will offer a formidable task, as we ha | 
reached the point when we expect to bi 
amused as soon as Miss Rutherford wall 
on thé stage. However, she recently held | 
Sunday evening audience in rapt Silene 
when reading some dramatic Hardy poems} 
and any actress who can play the. tragi} 
Mrs. Solness as she did, is capable of doiny 
anything with the emotions of her public 
One of her ambitions is to play the Nurse ij 
Romeo and Juliet, so if the Old Vic or t | 
Stratford or Edinburgh Festivals think they 
can find a Juliet to match her, they migh 
consider a revival of the tragedy as one | 
the exciting theatrical events of next year] 
providing Miss Rutherford is not still copin}} 
with the embarrassments of being billetee| 
ina boys’ school in Shaftesbury Avenue. | 


Theatre Bookshelf Continued | 


I 
Published plays received :— 4 
The Comedies of William Congreve, with ing 

duction by Norman Marshall (John Lehmann, 8/\} 

net); The Relapse by Sir John Vanbrugh, wit] 

introduction by Cyril Ritchard (Peter Nevill, 8/y 

net); The Glass Menagerie by Tennessee William 

(John Lehmann, 7/6 net); Jim Dandy by William) 

Saroyan (Faber and Faber, 8/6 net); The Fourposted 

by Jan de Hartog and Deliver My Darling by Joan} 

Temple (Sampson Low, 6/- each); and No. 1 

Downing Street, a political play by Stephen Kin 

Hall (National News Letter, 4/-). 

* * 


| 


*” 
Novels with a theatrical flavour :— : 
Carol on Tour by Helen Dore Boylston (Thy 

Bodley Head, 7/6 net); The Bride Wears Black bh» 

W. H. Lane Crauford and Echo of Applause by 

(Leila Mackinlay (Ward, Lock, 8/6 each); and The 

Sable Smoke by Dorothy Mackinder (Macdonale 

and Co., 8/6 net). i 

* 
For the children ;— i 
Hamlet. <A record of Laurence Olivier’s - filni} 
specially designed so that the scenery and charac} 
ters can be displayed in a model theatre (published 
by Benjamin Pollock Ltd., and distributed byl 

Penguin Books Ltd.); and two Puffin Cut-out Book 

for the toy theatre, The High Toby and A Theatre 


} 
| 


* ” 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the Cit Lond H 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT E-Ca Se ES Bl 


EDRIC CUNDELL | 
Hon, R.A.M., F.G.S.M. | 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 
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» ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the | 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 


Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from : 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956 > 


THE SPRING TERM COMMENCES 10 JANUARY, 1949, 


Inateur Stage 

HE current season is establishing new 
~ tecords for the amount and variety of 
ateur work. New groups, competitions 
nd festivals abound, but judging from one 
orrespondent’s letter this activity is not 
renly balanced between the sexes. He 
rites: “‘Unfortunately men seem to be very 
scarce or else reluctant to join amateur 
roups. It is noticeable that of all the 
‘omen, who wish to join an amateur group, 
ery few are really talented. But whenever 
en make application it is very rarely they 
re found unsuitable.”’ 
“That comment comes from the director of 
m amateur repertory company. Is it a 
eneral experience? Probably the acute 
ortage of men affects the outside, 
independent group more than the business 
Ouse staff society, where male members are 
ore accessible and likely to co-operate. 
Two points have arisen this season, 
emanding attention. One is a tendency for 
ttain groups to advertise their shows 
giving the impression that they are profes- 
onal players, so, possibly, misleading the 
ublic. The other is some violation of the 
ew conditions governing fly-posting. Both 
points need to be watched by committees. 
me St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square, have formed a-drama group, under 
e direction of Mr. E. Martin Browne, with 
special emphasis on religious plays. 
A Week-End Theatre School has been 
tarted at Goodrich Road L.C.C. Institute, 
East Dulwich, S.E.22, aiming at helping 
serious students. In December they produce 
a new modern nativity play, For Unto Us A 
Child is Born. Inquiries to Miss M. J. C. 
lackman, the Principal. 
- Scottish Community Drama_ Association 
} announce their fourth one-act play competi- 
tion, closing for entries on 28th February 
next. Conditions from 19 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

Chappell & Co. are releasing The Lisbon 
Story, the musical success from the London 
Hippodrome. First amateur performance is 
© by Eccles D.O.S. in March next. 


(Continued overleaf) 


NEW THREE ACT PLAYS 
“RETURN TO BEDLAM’’ 


by Roy Russell 3m. 3w. 
‘s WERANDA ”’ 
i. by Peter Blackmore 3m 5w. 
The Man who kissed his Wife 
by Donald Buckley 5 m. 6 w. 
‘SWAN AMONG WOMEN’’ 
by Norman Holland 3m.5w. 


Copies of plays sent on approval 


| H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 
31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCt 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker 8t. & Regent Pk, Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAYS WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


available to 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
include some big West End 


hits:— 


THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
6m 1 set 3f 11m 1 set 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT PINK STRING & SEALING 
1m 6f 1 set WAX 4m 5f 1 set 


GREAT DAY 11m 3f 1 set FRIEDA 5m 4f 1 set 


THE HASTY HEART THE MAN WHO CAME TO 
1f 8m 1 set DINNER 16n 9f 1set 


A fine selection of ONE ACT plays available 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Write for List and full particulars to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET ° LONDON, W1 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Principal: Pamela Chapman, LRAM, MRST 
Intensive Two Year Full-Time Training 
Course for the Stage and Teachers of Speech 
and Drama. Special Evening Drama Course 
available for part-time Students, also Private 
Tuition and Classes for individual subjects. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Patrons { Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Siage - Radio - Screen 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Proscenium, and Holme Valley, Press 
‘"In conflict for the soul and life of Mavis Hepton 
are an unemployed father and a step-mother; a 
woman companion and her fiance; a remand home 
and an army deserter; the moors, and her own com- 
plexity, and the glamour of a city. ’’ 


TOWARDS THE SUN 3 4¢t Play 
by J. WALKER ROBERTSHAW 
PROSCENIUM PRESS, Holmfirth, Huddersfield 


: Re, Ks eS Ss 

QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


or Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
is Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


WEBBS, THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


: Hampstead 0369 


ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


5 CANTERBURY MANSIONS 
LYMINGTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


THEATRE TICKETS That are... seen at a glance, 

Are your tickets all that they should be? 
Part of house, row letter and seat number must be 
Seen at a glance - ask us for specimens and compare 


them with those you are now using 

ASK THE THEATRE MANAGER WHO USES THEM 
Dept. ‘A’ 283-285 King 
St., Hammersmith W.6 
Telephone: RIV 4481 


TICKET PRODUCERS to the ENTERTAINMENT; WORLD 


ANDERSON'S 
THROAT 


AGAIN O6tatnable 
At al! chemists, Boots, Timothy Whites 
& Taylors, or of the sole manufacturers:- 
SANDERSONS (Chemists) LTD. 40 Peter St., Manchester 2 
|S TEN 


PROSCENIUM PRESS: 3 Act Story in Play Form 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY for READING or PRODUCTION 
Published on 18 December, 1948 
from any newsagent or bookseller: Price 4/6 
TOWARDS THE SUN: J. Walker Robertshaw 


333, 


EACONSFIELD— Attractive Theatre at 

present used for Repertory. 
hall, concert hall, etc. 
of town. Comprising large Foyer, Cloakrooms, 
Box Office, 3.rooms for offices, Auditorium 60 ft, x 
29 ft. 8 in., Raised stage 30 ft. x 21 ft. Dressing 
Rooms, Kitchen. All main services. Available for 
balance of 7 years lease, rent £400 p.a. Tip-up 
seating for nearly 300. Electric and gas light fit- 
tings (except stage lighting), dressing room _fit- 
ments, sto coverings, ‘etc., ‘available at valuation. 
= : A. ©. Frost & Co., Estate Agents, Beacons- 
field, Mele. 600/1. Also Gerrards Cross, Burnham 
and Farnham Common, Bucks. 

OR SALE—Theatre World, April 1935 to date. 

‘Noy. 1938, Mar. and: Sept. 1939, Oct. 1940, June 
1947, missing. Offers to : Fairie, Burnbank Terrace, 
Lenzie, Glasgow. 


small 
Also suitable dance 
Excellent position in centre 


OR SALE—35 Theatre Worlds, 1934 to 1937. 
Offers ?—Box 310. 
OR SALE—Theatre World, Nov. 1941 to Dec. 


1947. June 1942 and June and Aug. 1945 miss- 
ing.—Offers to: Manson, 47 Churchfield Road, 
Poole; Dorset. 

OR SALE—17 Back Numbers Theatre 

1940-1944. Good condition.—Offers to ; 
263 Portnall Road, London, W9. 

OR SALE—20 well-bound vols. Theatre World, 
Sept. 1925-Dec. 1946, complete, excellent condi- 
tion.—Offers to: Box No. 311. 

OR SALE—In perfect condition, 

Dec. 1944-Jan. 1948, complete. 
and Aug. 1943. Mar., April, Sept. and Oct. 1944. 
Also Theatre World Souvenits: Arc De Triomphe, 
Brighton Rock and The Old Vic 1944. What offers? 

—Box 312. 

ONDON YOUNG DRAMATISTS’ SOCIETY— 

Readings of Members’ plays, view to production; 
also lectures, practical discussions, ete.—Details :» 
Secretary, 53 Barrow Road, London, SW16. 

ANTED-—Six back numbers Theatre World to 

complete set. 46, 61, 156, 159, 160, 192.—115 
Oxford Road, Manchester, 1 


World, 
Brennan, 


Theatre World, 
Nov. 1941, July 
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fpeea pies EAN 
eceentteeides cpa ids are ‘receiv 
Masquerade, the new Posford-) 
musical given in November by > 
Teachers’ O.S. Another productior 
arranged for Rushden, in North 
Couldn’t one of the bigger London gr 
stage it at the Scala? 

A valuable little pre-war service 
returned, in the form of a new version || 
Fox’s Operatic Chart. This most hand 
reference chart shows at a glance the s | 
details of 77 of the most popular music 
works. By a turn of a disc the user se | 
the royalty owner or agent, cost of bani} 
parts, scenery and costume requirem 
etc. It saves, therefore, much valuables 


x 


known when a committee is deciding - 
production. Responsible officials of mus 
groups desiring a copy of the chart sho 
apply to Chas. H. Fox Ltd. 

Closing its Jubilee Year with an ate 
production of Dangerous Corner at. 
Fortune, Midland Bank D.S. have in. 
The Tempest at Toynbee Hall in Janua 
and Children In Uniform at the Fortu: 
March. 

John Mills and his wife, Mary Hayley 
Bell, author of the play, visited Crouch Hil} 
Little Theatre in November and saw Due} 
For Two Hands. 

December productions include :— 

Caste, by Tavistock Repertory Co., 
10th, 11th. 

The Enemy of Time, 
Board of Trade D.S:., I.C. Theatre, Milli 
bank, 14th-17th. 

The Rivals and Doctor Knock, by Thal 
Taverners, at various London clubs a 
pubs. S 

Indoor Fireworks, by Berkeley Players, 34 
Seymour Place, W.1, : 

An Ideal aseaee. by Lloyd's D.O.S 
Scala, 2nd-3rd. 

Toad of Toad Hall, by Aberdeen Bee | 
tory, 27th-30th. 


: F 


a new play, 


Publications Received 


5 interiors, 21 males. 
Marshall. 7/6. 


French. see 
Best One-Act Plays of 1946-47, selected by 
J. W. Marriott. Ten plays. Hartag 


Double Door, play by Elizabeth apps s 
3 Acts, 1 interior, 7 m., 
French. 5/-. 

Ring O’ Bells, thriller, ny Hilda Wilkinso 
ieee 5 m., 2 w., 1 interior. 

That State of Life, play by oe Most 
Prologue and 3 Acts, i interior, 4 my 
7 w. French. 4/-. 


Deane. 


LD vic ‘DRAMA by Aiacey Williamson 


fith foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike. 

lost intelligent and thorough .. . a work of serious 
ism, definitely one of the better books on the 
contemporary theatre’’ - Time and Tide 


64 Art plates. 25/8d. 
ONTEMPORARY BALLET by Audrey Williamson 


dmirable value’? - The Observer. ‘‘Likely to 
trance’ - Daily Sketch. ‘Critical . . well written”’ - 
he Listener 


64 Art plates. 21/8d. 
ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH THEATRE by Donald Brook 
‘Most competent survey’’ - Compton Mackenzie 
€4 Art plates. 18/8d. 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
< by Harald Melvill 
Eotcword by Sir Kenneth Barnes, Principal R.A.D.A. 
ets for large and small stages for West End, Touring § 
nd Repertory, Amateurs and Church drama festivals, 
tc. 


_ 76 photographs, many diagrams. 21/7d. 
PUPPETS INTO ACTORS by Olive Blackham 


Construction and manipulation described in detail by 
she producer of the world-famous Roel Puppets. 


; 16 Art plates, many diagrams. 13/1d. 
COMPANION TO OPERA by Donald Brook 


' “Invaluable to the new public opera attracts’’- The 
Queen 


63 Art plates. 18/8d. 
| These books can be ordered from the Book Dept., 


“Theatre World’’, 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
London E.C.4. ‘All prices quoted include postage. 


- WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


eco; W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


- CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 


FRENCH’S 


| THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
~The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 


musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


The 1948 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


nem, Ger 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, ‘WC2 


ed in Great Britain by Tue pws Press (W 
roprietors and Publishers, PracticaL Press, Lrp., 1, 


to tal and Advertising Offices : 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., 


KUM MEL feseszZ ox 


WOLFSCHMIDT. 


tbe original KUM MEL 


SLICE TSY, F. 


* 


Sie ARYSTOCRATY 
of LYOUEURS 
RENOWNED / TOO YEARS 


* 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THEATRES 
usually placed on 
this page can now 


be seen on the 


Inside Front Cover : 


and page I 


ightman & Co., Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


E.C.4. Tel. Central 1555. 
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